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A TALE OF THE WAR TIMES 

By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Iff “ H E ou ^ ht t0 h an g ec V* the Lieutenant 
in command of the troops said. “ You 
think that this collection of bungalows and bathing 
places is of no importance. And, of course, it isn’t. 
But I tell you, old Blue Funk has done definite 
mischief. It isn’t only that he frightens half the little 
girls in the village into fits by telling them that the 
enemy is going to land to-night and cut all their throats. 
And it isn’t only that he spends every night on the 
beach in a rough-rider’s uniform with three revolvers 
—which is as much as to say that my sentinels go to 
sleep. But I tell you. General, I have actually traced 
the rumour about the sinking of three battleships off 
Chatham to this ridiculous. . . .” 

“ Well, we won’t hang him this afternoon,” the 
Inspecting General said," more particularly since I am 
dining with him this evening. But I admit that he 
ought not to have frightened your little Ina, and 
I don’t see why you should not irighten him out of the 
place, if you can. Only it must be done officially, as 
a surprise attack, for my inspection. There must not 
be any warning your shore unit before the attack. 
Let’s see how quickly the Squire and the scouts and 
the sentries can get them out. I’ll sanction that.” 

The Squire of Bleakham—old Blue Funk, as he 
almost liked to be called—had been a member of an 
exceedingly opulent city firm, and had retired from 
business much too early for his soul’s health to the 
marine village of Bleakham, whose lordship of the 
manor, along with the manor house, he had purchased 
about fifteen years before. Thus he was an indubit¬ 
able squire, though few squires could have been less 
squire-like, since the whole of his time had been 
devoted to so serious a study of the works of Horace 
and the mediaeval Latinists that he found never a 
minute, even, to devote to the study of the newspapers. 
Indeed he was accustomed to boast that, such was 
the dilettante elegance of his remote existence, not 
once in the last fifteen years had he perused the day’s 
news. His appointments, his furniture, his electric 
lighting, his motors, his billiard-room, and his kitchen 
were, nevertheless, of the most modern and the most 
sought-after. His port was beyond praise. 

Thus the General inspecting the district took pleasure 
in dining with the Squire when he was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that evening there were at table Lord 
and Lady Treffries, the General, Sir Thomas Larne, 
the lung specialist, and a Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The Squire made no secret of his terror—of his 
terror, personal, immediate, and frantic. The enemy, 
he was certain, would land in Bleakham, and in no 
other place than Bleakham, that night, the next night, 
or the night after next. They would come in one of 
the new, great submarines. A hundred cyclists would 
land, burning, executing, pillaging the neighbourhood 
during the hours of darkness; then they would disappear 
again into the black depths of the sea. And the first 
house that they would visit would be the manor house, 
because it was the residence of himself, old Blue Funk. 

{All rights strictly 



But, as old Lord Treffries amiably put it, " the 
White Terror ” would have been the more fitting 
epithet, since sheer terror had rendered the Squire 
absolutely white. Ever since the first days of the 
hostilities the Squire’s features had fallen away; 
colour had deserted them till they had the dull 
opacity of alabaster; his grey hair had, in the four 
months of war, grown absolutely white—paper-white. 
His mouth dragged over to one side ; only his eyes 
had any sign of life. These even sparkled when he 
spread panic in the village. That night he was in 
a singular state of agitation. 

At the opening of the war the papers had struck 
him with a wave of panic. You have to imagine how 
a daily paper of the first days of war must appear to 
a dilettante Latinist who had not looked at such a 
sheet for fifteen years. In the last fifteen years the 
papers have, you know, made much progress in the 
conveying of excitements. And the Squire had had 
to read them then. They had revenged themselves 
amply for his neglect of them. 

Every bush, every barn, every bridge, concealed 
for him an armed spy; behind every cloud there was 
a dirigible bearing two tons of great, explosive, and 
poisonous projectiles. The words" national degenera¬ 
tion ” were continual \y on his lips. When an old 
cruiser was sunk by a mine he would say: " There ! 
We used to believe that we could trust the Navy. 
But even that faint hope deserts us ! ” And his most 
peculiar personal terror attached itself to the figure 
of his once most intimate friend, Professor Eitel- 
Scharnhorst, of the University of Berlin. Professor 
Scharnhorst was the brother of Heinrich von Scham- 
horst-Fosterdingen, the redoubtable director of 
submarines of the enemy’s navy—and Professor 
Eitel-Scharnhorst had been in Bleakham again and 
again as the guest of the Squire. Indeed, it would 
not be untrue to say that the Squire had learned to 
believe in the degeneracy of his countrymen from the 
Professor, whose department had been Latin-classical 
philology and whose contempt for British philologists 
had been notorious. It had come finally to an almost 
ensanguined row, early that summer, between the 
Professor and the Squire—over the proper punctuation 
of the ode " Planco Consule.” For incautiously the 
Professor had let slip the fact that he had inwardly 
as great a contempt for the Latinity of the Squire as 
fbr that of the Squire’s countrymen. And, since that 
date, the Squire had launched an exceedingly 
venomous pamphlet against the Professor’s edition 
of the " Satyrikon ” of Petronius. Immediately 
afterwards the war had broken out. 

In the intervening four months the Squire had 
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received only one communication from Professor 
Scharnhorst—and that was not of a nature to quiet 
his fears. It was written with all the almost incredible 
hatred for this country that distinguishes the Prussian 
professoriate; it gave fifteen scientific reasons for 
believing that the inhabitants of this* country arc 
physically, eugenically, and mentally degenerate; it 
demolished the Squire’s objections to the Professor’s 
notes upon the “ Satyrikon,” and it stated that the 
Professor had begged his brother, Heinrich von 
Scharnhorst-Fosterdingen, to pay particular sub¬ 
marine attention to the marine hamlet of Bleak ham. 

The General, eating his dinner in silence, for the 
most part listened more or less attentively to the 
Squire’s description of the Scharnhorst letter, for the 
Squire went over it again and again, most of the time 
to an accompaniment of laughter. The laughter, 
indeed, was uncontrollable, and the Squire accepted 
it almost as a tribute—as if he were a Jeremiah, a 
true prophet of real disaster, preaching to degenerate 
fools and Society idiots. It 
appeared to the General that 
there might, after all, be some¬ 
thing in the famous letter. 

Certainly the Squire knew 
something about the enemy’s 
submarines—he had learned 
several things with accuracy 
and practical knowledge. No 
doubt the Professor, who was 
the brother of the director of 
submarines, had talked about 
his brother’s activities. He 
might even have talked a little 
incautiously; boastful pro¬ 
fessors sometimes do talk 
incautiously in the midst of 
patriotic out-pourings. And 
suddenly the General asked : 

“ How often did the Pro¬ 
fessor stop with you ? Even- 
other year or so ? Was he— 
now — interested in, saw 
fossils ? ” 

But the Professor had not 
been interested in fossils. 

He had liked to walk on 
the sands or sail about the shallows in a small 
boat, discussing the “ Satyrikon.” It had amused 
him to go shrimping. But even, the Squire said, 
if the Professor had been trying to get soundings 
of the sands off Bleakham they would now 
be useless. The great storm of September 29 had 
completely changed the lie of the large sand-banks 
off the end of Bleakham Bill. What knowledge he 
had of the position before w-ould be harmful rather 
than of any use to a landing-party. 

That, however, was the only crumb of comfort that 
the Squire could get into his conversation. Otherwise 
he W'as certain that the enemy would land on the Bill 
that night, or next night, or on the night after next. 
And he began to talk of the run of the mid-winter 
tides in the channel, and of the strong motives that 
the enemy w-ould have for making a dash on Bleakham 
—it was only about nine miles from Dover. They 
could destroy an infinite number of telephone wires 
in half an hour ; they could sack half a dozen country 


seats, including that of Lord Treffries : and, above 
all, they could hang the Squire, the enemy of Professor 
Scharnhorst. 

It was one of those marvellously still, marvellously 
warm nights that sometimes visit the neighbourhoods 
of the Channel waters in mid-December, and, after 
dinner, most of the Squire’s guests sat out on his 
sheltered verandah, watching the beams of the restless 
searchlights from Dover as they played upon loose 
flakes of cloud in a sky brilliant with stars. They had 
dined uncommonly well, and mostly were sleepily 
and comfortably silent. Once the General said: 

“ I should imagine that a lot of chaps landing out 
of a submarine w-ould be pretty stupid for half an hour 
or so. I understand the interior air is pretty hellish 
with stinks, and if there w ere a hundred it w'ould make 
it all the worse, wouldn’t it ? ” 

The Squire answered that only the most desperate, 
trained fellow's w-ould come. 

“ Still,” the General said, “ it would make a differ¬ 
ence to their shooting, don’t 
you think ? ” He w-as the only 
one of the guests who appeared 
to pay any deference to the 
opinion of the host. 

“ Oh, they’ll shoot well 
enough to get me,” the Squire 
“ right through the fore¬ 
head, they’ll go. It’s a con¬ 
solation to think that they will 
not hang me.” 

There fell on that dark 
verandah a suspicion of dis¬ 
comfort ; the man ought not to 
talk like that, and for quite 
two seconds there w 7 as a silence. 

“ Right through the fore¬ 
head,” the Squire said again. 
“ I betrayed my country and 
this place by inviting that 
fellow- here. It’s my deserts to 
get shot, but not to be hanged.” 

There was great creaking 
of chairs; it was getting more 
than the guests could stand— 
the sorrowing and the heavy 
fatalism of the fellow’s voice. 
They all left the verandah except the General 
and the Scholar of Trinity, who was stopping in 
the house. The General was waiting for the 
Squire, who went indoors to arm himself for the 
vigil that he passed each night on the shore at 
the end of the Bill. They were quite silent, both of 
them, until the Scholar said : 

“ That must be a large liner going down the Channel. 
Don’t you hear the screw ? It must be unusually 
close in.” The thudding of a large vessel’s screw 
very plainly audible. 

The Lieutenant in command of the troops billetted 
in the empty bungalows of Bleakham had called half 
of them out, and had gone off towards the cast. He 
had previously warned his little daughter Ina that she 
was not to be afraid if she heard firing. That would 
only be himself, making a surprise attack on the 
bungalow's in order to demonstrate to the General that 
his men were prepared. Incidentally, they w r erc going 
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Suddenly, ns he ran into the shallow sea, he shot the 
man behind the searchlight *’ 
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to frighten or to laugh out of the place the unholy 
blighter who had given his little Ina such a scare the 
night before by saying that the enemy were going to 
land and burn the bungalows and cut her throat. 
He would, he said, get right out on the sands at low 
tide, fire a volley of blank cartridge, shout commands 
in German, rouse all the other troops in a hurry, and, 
if possible, take the Squire prisoner in the midst of ten 
or twenty of his men who spoke German or something 
like it—for many of them were' chemists’s assistants 
or city clerks with a smattering of language. Ina 
was not to mind however much firing she heard ; it 
would only be her father having some fun. . . . 

The resulting ten minutes—for it did not take more— 
w r as a most unholy mix up. The Lieutenant—he is 
now r senior Captain of the Mid-Kent 57th Cyclist 
Corps—says that, cycling gently along in the dark, 
at the very edge of the low-tide, about a quarter of 
a mile from the beach, he actually ran, at right angles, 
into the cycle of another man, who cursed him 
vigorously for a clumsy fool, in German. He had 
impressed on his own men the absolute necessity for 
silence, so that the men behind him halted themselves 
with the merest whispers. Then he dimly made out, 
to seawards, a black and, as it were, a domed blot. 
Prom its top rim, in the merest glimmer of light thrown 
from below, he-perceived to emerge against the stars, 
four bicycles, twisting slowly round, and painted every¬ 
where a dull grey. Then he had a sense that there 
were other men walking about and whispering, in the 
sea itself. He had not the least idea what he did after 
that—or no clear idea. It was, he said, a most fearful 
jam up of fists, gun-barrels, bicycles getting between 
your legs, whispers going into shouts. He got landed 
fearfully hard with something on the side of the jaw. 
A long light came out of the top of the black dome; 
there came into existence in the light the absurd 
thatches and cupolas of the bungalows of Bleakham, 
the figure of the Squire in a black rough-rider uniform, 
the figure of a man in khaki beside him. It struck him 
as being like an absurd cinematograph effect. There 
was a figure dimly visible behind the searchlight, 
crouching down. 

A voice said in his ear: 

“ There’s a ladder up the side, sir. We could get 
up and pot into the inside if your revolver’s loaded. 
The men have only got blank cartridge.” 

Suddenly, as he ran into the shallow sea, he shot 
the man behind the searchlight. That was how it 


presented itself to him in after years. What he saw 
at the moment was that the long beam travelled swiftly 
up the sands, lit for the last moment the roofs of the 
bungalows, and then, as if contentedly, illuminated 
the road to the North Star. The man he had shot 
must have fallen on to a lever. The last illuminated 
object that he saw by its light was an imp-like Boy 
Scout with a puff of smoke at his feet, high up the 
beach. And there was a report like that of two 
fifteen point sevens. The Boy Scout had fired a 
maroon. A revolver began to crackle from the sands ; 
a bugle called with the hurry of panic from among the 
bungalows. Then he was being guided up to the foot 
of an iron ladder by a man with a cool voice. Jenks 
was the owner of that voice—Staff-Sergeant Jenks, 
lately of the Coldstreams. 

It was obviously Jenks who got the commander of 
the U 174, who was just coming out of the hatch, with 
the butt of a rifle he had snatched from somebody. 
But the Lieutenant in command was anxious to impress 
upon you, when he talked about the matter, that there 
was not any plan, or any heroism either, though that 
may have been only his modesty. He and the sergeant 
sat on the lid, as he called it, of the submarine whilst, 
in and about the surrounding sea, ninety-eight men of 
the Mid-Kent Cyclist Corps used fists and rifle-butts 
on forty-two surprised men from East Prussia who were 
falling over bicycles. But the cyclists captured that 
submarine with its crew and the fifty-eight men who 
had not yet emerged, and the newspapers could 
comment ad libitum on a contest between a whale and 
foxes, or on the ineffectuality of submarines considered 
as naval units when directed against bungalows. The 
casualties of the Mid-Kents amounted to three men 
wounded, and they were wounded by the revolver of 
the Squire who had advanced alone against the sub¬ 
marine, firing twelve shots from two revolvers. lie 
was found by a Boy Scout at the edge of the tide next 
morning, with a nasty hole in the middle of his alabaster 
forehead. I-Ie had turned the last shot against himself. 

In a letter accompanying his testamentary disposi¬ 
tions, which were complicated and very arbitrary, he 
expressed the hope that, owing to his having written 
a pamphlet confuting the views of Professor Eitel- 
Scharnhorst on the subject of Petronius Arbiter, 
and by his exertions in the cause of averting 
national degeneracy, he might be said to have 
deserved Avell of his country. No doubt he had, if 
you think it out. Ford Madox Hueffer 
















